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of Leighton's paintings. ' Eastern Slinger scaring Birds in Har- 
vest-Time : Moonrise,' is simply a wonderful example of superb 
colouring by the same artist. The almost nude Egyptian slinger 
stands on a rude wooden platform raised above the now ripened, 
full-eared corn, with a stock of ammunition in the shape of pellets 
of clay, with which, by the aid of a sling, he scatters the winged 
marauders who approach his station. The naked form, muscular 
and lithe, stands firmly out against the burning sky, arms out- 
stretched, as with swinging impetus it is in the act of delivering 
the clay from the sling. The sky literally burns with the glaring 
sun of the Egyptian evening, and sheds a glow of dark-red gold 
upon the figure in the centre of the painting. This work is one of 
the most important in the Academy, and, if it does not quite sat- 
isfy the ideas of the many who visit the exhibition, it will at 
least increase Mr. Leighton's reputation among Art-scholars. ' A 
Venetian Girl ' in a green robe, with a deep crimson rose in her 
glossy black hair, and a lady's full-length portrait, with ' Little 
Fatima,' an unimportant work, are the only other contributions by 
Leighton this year. Glancing with very considerable satisfaction at 
a painting in another room, exhibited " by command of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen," the work of an American artist, Mr. Bradford, 
' The Bear among Icebergs in Melville Bay,' a masterly delinea- 
tion of the aspect of Nature under arctic skies, we come to G. D. 
Leslie's ' School revisited.' For this painting Mr. Agnew gave 
a thousand guineas, and received fifteen hundred before it left the 
studio of the artist. We have not space to describe it in detail ; 
its story is simple, and is told on canvas with Leslie's usual and 
rare ability. There are three full-lengths by the president. Sir F. 
Grant, in this room ; but we pass from these to notice ' The Or- 
phan of the Temple;' Marie Therese, a flaxen-haired, sad-look- 
ing beauty, the daughter of the unfortunate Louis XVL, sketching 
the tower of her prison from the garden, treated with the spirit 
characteristic of Ward, R.A. ; and ' Mary Queen of Scots and 
Christopher Norton at Bolton Castle,' by Elmore, a description 
of which may be 'found in Froude's History of England. Hav- 
ing thus briefly glanced at the works of the Great Room, and 
passed through Gallery IV., which contains some works already 
disposed of — ' Lady Teazle as Spinster playing her Father to 
sleep,' Ward, R.A., and a very admirable and correct full-length 
of the noble-minded philanthropist. Sir Moses Montefiore, we 
pause in Gallery VL Here we have a large and important paint- 
ing by Mr. E. Long, which with Miss Thompson's ' Twenty- 
eighth Regiment at Quatre Bras,' and H. Herkomer's ' Last Mus- 
ter,' must be thethree remaining paintings which space will per- 
mit us to mention. 

Mr. Long's ' Babylonian Marriage-Market ' illustrates what 
Herodotus tells us of the custom of the Babylonians, who man- 
aged to sell all their young women at wife-auction : the greatest 
beauty being put up and knocked down to the highest bidder ; 
then the next in the order of comeliness, and so on to the damsel 
who was equidistant between beauty and plainness, who was given 



away gratis. Then the least plain was put up and knocked down 
to the gallant who would marry her for the smallest consideration, 
and so on till the plainest was got rid of to some cynical worthy, 
who preferred lucre to looks. In the centre of the painting an en- 
ergetic salesman is about unveiling a young beauty to the crowd 
of purchasers arranged before her ; and on the left of the work in 
a sort of rostrum is the auctioneer doing his best to make the 
most of this strange sale. The dusky beauties are arranged in the 
foreground facing the spectator. The artist has doubtless accom- 
plished a difficult task in working out a picture which contains so 
much that is novel ; but it is one of considerable interest and likely 
to arrest the attention of most visitors to the Academy. Natu- 
rally curiosity has been very much exercised to know what would 
be the character of Miss Thompson's contribution this year. ' The 
Roll-Call ' of last year had done so much to place this young lady's 
name on the scroll of fame, that people uere a little anxious lest 
it might not be possible for her to maintain the high standard of 
excellence which had marked her earlier and first effort. ' The 
Twenty-eighth Regiment at Quatre Bras ' sets any doubt upon 
this point completely at rest. It is an admirable series of charac- 
ter-studies in portraiture, vivid and life-like, and abounding in evi- 
dences of thoughtful care and anxious study. The Twenty-eighth 
played a conspicuous part in the battle of Quatre Bras, June i6, 
1815. Formed together in square, in a field of particularly tall 
rye, the regiment was repeatedly and vigorously assaulted by Cui- 
rassiers and Polish Lancers, who closed a long series of unsuccess- 
ful attacks by a furious charge simultaneously delivered against 
three faces of the square, where it was mainly composed of young 
soldiers. The failure of attempts to break their formation was 
productive of much levity on the part of some of these raw young- 
sters, instances of which are even now traditional in the regiment. 
Miss Thompson has given us the last effort of the Cuirassiers and 
Lancers. "The faces of the raw country lads jeering and laughing 
at the enemy ; the steady, determined look of the old soldiers ; the 
ghastly, dying youngster at the angle of the square, are all indi- 
cative of uncommon qualities of power and originality of concep- 
tion. The colouring may possibly be the feeble part of a work 
which brings with terrible reality before the spectator one of the 
most glorious episodes in the days foreshadowing the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Hubert Herkomer's ' Last Muster : Sunday at the Royal Hos- 
pital, Chelsea,' is also the work of a young artist, and a series of 
studies of soldiers' faces, and is one of the very best paintings in 
the whole exhibition. The crimson and blue ribbons on the breasts 
of the war-worn veterans tell of the allotted threescore years that 
have passed since the hard days of the Peninsular War, while 
their wrinkled faces and grizzly white beards speak of the near ap- 
proach to " the fourscore years of labour and sorrow." This pic- 
ture is really a grand illustration of character-painting to the life, 
quite worthy to be classed with the very best work of the year. 

Chas. E. Pascoe. 
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HE first few days which are devoted to the exa- 
mination of the Salon are usually productive 
of intense weariness and bewilderment of mind. 
That vast exhibition, where so many thousand 
objects are presented to the view of the specta- 
tor (the paintings alone number two thousand 
and nineteen), the difficulty of finding the work 
or works of any favourite artist, the multiplicity of subjects and of 
styles, all combine to perplex the strongest brain. Some hours 
of calm reflection are needed before the prominent works observed 
appeal to the memory from out the vast number inspected ; and 
sense and reason reassert their sway in directing the judgment 
and in governing the choice. 

Several of the finest pictures which now adorn the halls of the 



Palais d'Industrie have already been described by me in the pages 
of the Art Journal, in my series of papers on the studios of 
Paris. Thus the ' Venus ' of Cabanel, and his ' Tamar and Absa- 
lom,' ' The Burgomaster's Portrait,' by Vibert, ' The Tirailleurs 
de la Seine,' by Berne, ' Bellecour,' and other prominent works, 
have already received full notice. It has been remarked that the 
Salon of this year, while presenting a remarkably even degree of 
excellence, contains no paintings which are specially destined to 
rival the great successes of the past year, such as the ' Eminence 
Grise ' of Gerome and the ' Christ ' of M. Bonnat. It is, however, 
rather early in the season to decide that point. Several of the 
prominent artists of the day have forborne to exhibit this year at 
all. Gerome, who in last year's Salon was represented by three 
fine works, is absent altogether. So also are Merie and Toul- 
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mouche. Bonnat contributes two portraits only. In memory of 
the sensation created by his ' Christ ' last year, a little crowd is 
usually to be found gathered around the most important of the 
two, his full-length and life-sized portrait of Madame Pasca, the 
favourite actress, now performing at the Vaudeville. The head is 
finely painted in a large and vigorous style. The expressive fea- 
tures, the sparkling eyes, and nobly-poised head of his sitter, have 
been transferred to canvas with a touch wherein art has almost 
caught the secret of life. The pose, too, is simple and natural. 
The lady stands in an easy attitude, resting her hand on the back 
of a chair. There is nothing stiff or attitudinising about the fig- 
ure, which is singularly life-like. But the white satin of her dra- 
peries are hard and chalky in tone, and the bands of black fur 
with which the costume is trimmed have anything but the softness 
and richness of the real material, and look more like bands of 
black leather. For so realistic an artist as Bonnat, the lack of 
care evinced in the treatment of this portion of his work is very 
striking. 

Bouguereau exhibits three pictures, of which the most impor- 
tant is a ' Virgin with the Infant Jesus and St. John the Baptist.' 
It is a very charming and graceful composition. Seated in a chair 
of Byzantine mosaic, the Virgin rests her sweet, serious face 
against one hand, while with the other she supports on her knees 
the rosy, golden-haired infant, who bends forward to kiss St. John, 
a dark-haired, noble-looking boy, who bends backwards in order 
to receive the proffered embrace. The grouping is very beautiful, 
the colouring is soft and delicate in tone, and the whole picture is 
pervaded with the sweetness and grace which almost invariably 
characterise the productions of Bouguereau"s pencil, while at the 
same time it is a composition of a far higher order of merit than 
most of those which of late he has given to the world. His 
' Baigneuse ' is a nude figure, the fresh tints of which are relieved 
by a fold of dark-blue drapery ; she is neither graceful in pose nor 
attractive by beauty of feature. ' Flora and Zephyr,' his third 
picture, is commonplace in subject and in treatment. 

De Beaumont, who has for some time past been in delicate 
health, exhibits this year only a single picture. It is called ' In 
the Sun ' (' Au Soleil '), and represents a young couple, who, having 
gone on an excursion on a summer's day to the ruins of an ancient 
abbey, have fallen asleep, back to back, upon the grass. • Directly 
behind this slumbering pair rises a quaint tomb, representing a 
group of cowled friars, carved in stone, and bearing on their 
shoulders the stiff and stark effigy of a mailed knight. The 
warmth and brightness and rich green verdure of summer lie 
around the central group of stony monks and sleeping lovers, and 
amid a mass of foliage in the distance rises the Gothic pinnacles 
of the ruined abbey. 

Three works, from the spirited pencil of Carolus Duran, en- 
chain and deserve attention. Two of them are portraits, one of 
which is a likeness of the artist's little daughter Sabine. It is a 
fine and life-like picture, full of character and individuality. The 
pretty head of the dark-eyed, dark-tressed little girl, and the soft 
grey of her dress, are well brought out by the red curtain which 
forms the background. The other portrait is probably a good like- 
ness, but the sitter is peculiarly plain, and is simpering in a man- 
ner which would be aggravating in a pretty woman, but which in 
so ugly a one is simply atrocious. The velvet and jet of her black 
draperies are admirably painted. His third picture, the ' End of 
Summer,' is one of the finest of his recently-exhibited works. It 
shows a group of nymphs disporting themselves in the midst of a 
glowing summer landscape. The figures display singular mastery 
in the treatment of the nude, particularly one totally undraped 
nymph, who, in the centre of the picture, turns her back to the 
spectator. There are a softness and pliability of texture about the 
flesh, and a development of close study of Nature in the curves 
and lines of the pliant figure, which are peculiarly fine. The land- 
scape is also remarkable for its richness of tone and vigour of 
handling. The turf is too smooth and hard, and looks more like 
a stretch of green baize than the emerald grasses of summer. But, 
apart from that defect, the picture is an admirable and a striking 
one. 

Yvon, in his ' Charge of the Cuirassiers ' at Reichshotfen, comes 
into competition with the fine picture by Detaille, which was so 
much admired last year. There is much to admire in the central 
figure, a cuirassier on horseback, who brandishes his sword in the 



air, and at whom a Prussian soldier is just taking aim. For, con- 
trary to the usual style of French pictures of the scenes of the 
Franco-Prussian War, there are some Prussians in M. Yvon's pic- 
ture. Another of his contributions is a singular allegorical com- 
position, entitled ' Cassar,' and apparently intended to represent 
imperialism. In the centre of the canvas, Cassar, crowned with 
laurel, and bearing aloft a globe, the emblem of universal domi- 
nion, rides forward on a spirited courser, which tramples beneath 
its hoofs the prostrate forms of men and women. Before the con- 
queror go shrouded forms of Death, wielding scythes in their flesh- 
less hands, while behind him come wild, despairing captives, 
dragged in chains. Right across the path of the emperor's steed 
lie the ruins of a marble temple ; on the base of one shattered 
column, which rises in the foreground, is inscribed the word "Pa- 
tria." To this column clings a frantic mother, clasping her crying 
child to her breast, while her husband vainly strives to turn aside 
the march of that unrelenting steed. Right beneath the horse's 
feet lies a young and graceful female form. In the background 
behind the conqueror, the horizon is dark with smoke and lurid 
with fires. M. Yvon^s third work is a portrait of the Countess de 
Caen, painted for the Musee, founded by that lady. She is a fine- 
looking woman in black velvet and diamonds, and is represented 
as resting her hand on her open will, one clause of which is quoted 
in the catalogue, wherein she confers on each artist, sent to Rome 
by the Government, a pension of 4,000 francs a year for three 
years. 

Lefebvre's ' Chloe ' is one of the loveliest nude figures in the 
exhibition, as indeed should be the principal contribution of the 
painter of ' La Verite,' now one of the ornaments of the Luxem- 
bourg. The undraped damsels of Lefebvre's paintings are not, as 
so many such pictures usually are, mere copies from some model 
of more or less perfect loveliness. There are an individuality, an ex- 
pressiveness about his unclad beauties, that make them not just 
portraits of a model at so much per hour, but real works of art. 
Graceful, girlish, unconscious, the young maiden looks about, lis- 
tening for the voice of her lover. A fold of dark-blue drapery, cast 
over the stone-wall against which she leans, relieves the rosy tints 
of her form. An atmosphere of purity and tenderness hangs 
about this youthful and beautiful image of maiden reverie and un- 
conscious charms. ' The Dream,' by the same artist, is an origi- 
nal and poetical conception — a delicate and vaporous female 
figure, the outlines of whose rose-tinged limbs and shining hair 
melt away in the masses of a white cloud, which surrounds and 
upbears her slumbering form above the surface of a lily-flecked 
pool. 

Very charming too is ' The Boat — an Idyll,' by Emile Levy. A 
young boy and girl who have passed the day in sailing on the river 
are returning wearied in the evening. The girl has fallen asleep, 
her head resting on a net, while her companion silently propels the 
boat over the surface of the river, gazing as he does so on the 
slumbering maiden. She is no ideal beauty, but a ruddy country 
girl in a calico gown, from beneath which peep out her pretty rosy 
feet, most charmingly painted. A cluster of the brilliant purple 
ivies lies in the foreground, in the front of the boat. The soft light 
and the cool shadows of the decline of day lie about the little 
group. It is a work full of delicate and tender sentiment. 

A powerful yet most unpleasant picture is the large painting 
by George Becker, which strikes the eye on entering the main 
salon, and which represents Rizpah, wife of Saul, protecting the 
bodies of her sons, which have been crucified by the Gibeonites, 
against the attacks of the birds of prey (II. Samuel xxi. i-io). 
The wild, strange, lonely landscape, the mountain-summit on 
which the seven crosses, each with its horrible burden, rise against 
the gloomy sky, the vehement action of the white-draped haggard- 
looking Rizpah, who, with voice and brandished staff, is striving 
to drive away a huge eagle with mighty outstretched wings, that 
swoops down as if to attack her, compose a forcible though un- 
pleasant scene. There is the very energy of madness in the ex- 
pression and gestures of the unhappy mother. The atmosphere 
seems charged with sulphurous exhalations, strange lightnings 
gleam on the horizon, and Nature itself seems to be smitten with 
horror and despair, in sympathy with the frenzied misery of the 
devoted Rizpah. 

Another strange and striking picture is by Jean Paul Laurens, 
and is entitled ' The Interdict.' 'The ban of excommunication has 
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fallen upon some devoted city. Before the barred church-door 
a pile of faggots and brambles has been reared, from the midst of 
which the black banner of the interdict flaunts its ominous folds. 
Before these implacable doors, which open no more to Christian 
rites, whether of bridal, baptism, or burial, lie two abandoned 
corpses, left there to wither unburied in the curse-laden air. A 
black drapery covers the one, which is evidently that of a stalwart 
man ; the other, whose head is turned towards the spectator, and 
whose features are therefore not discernible, shows the flower- 
decked tresses of a young girl ; her hands are uplifted and bound 
together in the attitude of prayer. No living creature is visible. 
Death and the ban of the church possess the scene. 

From such weird and dreary fantasies it is a relief to turn even 
to the absurdities of M. Manet. The daub which the jury (per- 
haps out of tenderness for a crazy confrere, but otherwise most 
unaccountably) has admitted this year is a little worse than * The 
Railroad ' by the same painter, exhibited at the last year's Salon. 
A boatman and his female companion are seated in a boat on the 
edge of the Seine. The lady's costume is composed of a series 
of violent streaks, and her face and that of the man look as 
though they had been well rubbed over with a sponge while the 
paint was still wet. Behind the pair is visible a river, blue as the 
bluest indigo-water ever prepared by a washerwoman, hard as a 
stone and stiff as a wall. In the background is a view, or rather 
a stew, of the village of Argenteuil, which lends its name to the 
picture. The whole thing is very dreadful, and the admission of 
such a work into such an exhibition is simply inexplicable, except 
on the hypothesis before mentioned. Yet there are artists, and 
critics as well, who claim that M. Manet really knows how to paint. 
If he does, he is remarkably successful in hiding his light under 
a bushel. 

Dore's gigantic picture of ' The Seventh Circle of Hell ' is the 
largest painting in the Salon. A legion of human figures, large 
as life, writhe on the earth in the foreground, locked in the em- 
braces of gigantic serpents, while on either hand there stretches 
away into the illimitable distance a vast crowd of sufferers, dimly 
revealed by the red lurid light that tinges with its glow the heavy 
masses of vapour that veil the background. In the centre Dante 
and Virgil stand surveying the awful scene. ' Judas in the House 



of Caiaphas,' and ' A Group of Spanish Vagabonds,' complete the 
list of Dore's contributions, and give evidence of the varied nature 
of the artist's talent as well as of his untiring industry. 

A crowd is usually collected before the three landscapes by 
Corot, entitled respectively 'The Woodcutters,' 'The Pleasures of 
Evening,' and ' Biblis.' Jules Breton has contributed a single pic- 
ture, which is rather a departure from his usual style. It is called 
'The Feast of St. John,' and represents the strange fire-orgies of 
that curious country festival, which seem to be reminiscences of an- 
tique pagan rites. In the foreground a band of peasants are 
dancing madly around and across a blazing fire, while in the back- 
ground others wave lighted brands or build up similar fires. The 
time is evening, and a soft twilight, lit by the lurid glare of the 
flames, envelopes the scene. Munkacsy has also sent a solitary 
painting, entitled ' The Village Hero.' It is a scene in the main 
room of a village inn, where a dark-browed, stalwart fellow is in 
the act of rolling up his shirt-sleeves to respond to the threatened 
attack of a professional pugilist, who, in full fighting array, has 
fallen into attitude and holds up his fists in a very provocative 
manner. The crowd look on, ready to applaud the victor in the 
coming strife. The young Hungarian did better last year. Both 
his ' Rodeurs de Nuit ' and his ' Mont-de-Piete,' which were ex- 
hibited then, were superior to his single contribution this year. 

The contributions of American artists this year are of an un- 
usually high standard of merit. Mr. Knight's beautiful picture 
' Les Laveuses : a View on the Seine,' is among the most impor- 
tant ; it is well hung and in a prominent position. ' The Boys' 
Rebellion,' by Mr. Bacon, has been placed in the Salon d'Hon- 
neur. It is a spirited reproduction of an ante-Revolution incident. 
Frank Buchser's ' Ballad of Mary Blaine ' is a scene of negro life. 
Mr. Healy has sent three of his fine portraits, one the charming 
likeness of Miss Bryan, described in an earlier number of the 
Journal ; another is a portrait of Lord Lyons, the British am- 
bassador ; and the third is a wonderfully life-like portrait of Dr. 
Thomas W. Evans. Miss Gardner contributes a picture of a 
' Sorceress,' and Miss Cassat a portrait of a child. Miss Tomp- 
kins, whose ' Italian Boy ' was so much admired last year, sends a 
picture of the same boy in a different attitude. Mr. May has sent 
two portraits. Lucy H. Hooper. 
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HE thirtieth semi-annual exhibition of the Brooklyn 
Art- Association was opened in the galleries of the 
Art-building and Academy of Music in that city, 
on Monday evening. May loth, and continued for 
two weeks. The collection contained about four 
hundred works of Art, comprising oil-paintings, 
water-colours, and crayon-drawings, contributed 
from public and private galleries and the studios of New York and 
Brooklyn artists. In the organisation of exhibitions by this Asso- 
ciation, its own lay-members are the largest contributors, and the 
managers and committees appear to feel under obligations to hang 
every painted canvas offered to them from that source. This we 
judge to be a fact, from the character of the present display. The 
Association has two large galleries, one of which is in their own 
building and the other in the Academy of Music adjoining. To 
fill this large wall-space, great efforts are made, and many pictures 
are hung which possess no artistic merit whatever, but simply serve 
to cover the walls and make what the managers claim, an exhibi- 
tion. Of the four hundred pictures in the recent display, had one- 
half been rejected, there would have been enough left to fill one 
gallery, and to have formed an exhibition not only creditable to the 
institution, but to Art. These exhibitions are not confined exclu- 
sively to American pictures, but the works of all schools have equal 
rights upon the walls. The display of American pictures contri- 
buted from the studios was unusually poor ; but it was saved from 
absolute failure by the loans from private galleries. Usually the 
American department has shown a fair degree of strength, and it 
is probable that the opposing exhibition of the National Academy' 



of Design may have interfered with its success. There is no ques- 
tion, in considering the general character of the display, that the 
prestige of the Association would have been better maintained had 
it been confined to works selected from the great mass of rubbish 
contributed, and hung in their own gallery, which is acknowledged 
to be the finest room of the kind in this country. 

The leading picture representing the name of an American art- 
ist in the exhibition was William Hart's ' Golden Hour,' which was 
contributed from Mr. Alexander T. Stewart's private gallery. Mr. 
Hart painted this canvas several years ago, and from time to time 
it has been retouched, until now it is virtually a new picture. As 
its title indicates, it represents a midsummer landscape at noonday 
under a brilliant effect of sunshine. In the foreground there are a 
grove of great elms and other familiar trees, and a pool of water, 
around which is grouped a drove of cows. The foreground is in 
shadow, caused by the clustering trees, with an introduction of 
rays of sunlight here and there for effect, and these incidents are 
very striking. On the right there is a charming vista of landscape 
in warm sunlight, which is in marked contrast to the cool shadows 
in the foreground. The vegetation in shadow shows careful study, 
and every detail of plant and roadside shrub is painted with rare 
force. The same remark applies to the tree-trunks, but the over- 
hanging foliage shows overwork, and lacks the airiness of feeling 
and the shimmering effect which is so delightful in Nature. The 
grouping of the cows is well done, but here again there is a marked 
want of care in the drawing of the various animals which greatly 
detracts from the artistic value of the work. 

From the easel of Mr. James Crawford Thom, there was a large 



